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HEAD-WATERS OF THE CONEMAUGH. — John A. Hows. 



Other reeds and stems there are, which, though an- 
nuals whose life has quite departed, valorously dis- 
pute in midwinter the predominance of snow. Gray, 
brown, silver, black, sometimes slender and solitary, 
sometimes branched and in groups, they are a no in- 
considerable company. 

One of the loveliest remnants of midsummer that 
attracts the eye at this season, is the common milk- 
weed. The flowers of this plant that withered months 
ago could not begin to match the soft, silken beauty 
of the crowded seeds, in their brown, fibrous pods, 
that have not yet all drifted away. The exquisite 
fineness and delicacy of these silk-tufted seeds are 
not more wonderful than their purity of color, which 
rivals the drifted snow over which they float. Each 
one seems like a rare treasure ; and one wonders at 
the prodigality of nature that appears to leave so 
many of them unused, floating gracefully but aim- 
lessly through the air. 



Among the family of ornamental seeds that retain 
their beauty and hold fast to the pliant stems upon 
which they grow, are the pretty bunches of the bit- 
ter-sweet vine. The bright orange and scarlet of the 
gracefully suspended racemes make a fascinating 
touch of color in the sombre, neutral-tinted thicket, 
or enliven the dark tracery of the tree they have se- 
lected to hang their bravery upon. The sweet-briar 
and nearly all the members of the wild-rose family 
have a persistent fruit, and one which keeps its color 
far into the inclement months. The sumach-bushes 
make a prominent show at this season ; and although 
the red of their pyramided heads is dark, it has hid- 
den resources of color which a brilliant sun knows 
well how to set glowing. A clump of sumachs is one 
of the most pleasant features to be observed in a 
winter landscape. 

A thick grove of tall pines has sometimes so mas- 
sive a roof that even the heaviest snowfall does not 



penetrate it ; in such a case to enter it is like step- 
ping from the cold inhospitality of out-doors into the 
sheltered seclusion of the house ; and on the floor is 
a vestige of summer that gives added cheer and com- 
fort to the inclosure. When everything without is 
bleak and hard, it is wonderful what warmth and 
softness one notices in this woven pine-needle fabric. 
The foot falls upon it with a luxurious sense of depth 
and richness of material. No loom but Time's could 
weave so thick a carpet ; but the upper woof is the 
product of last year's growth of needles. On the 
edges of such a grove one shall possibly find the 
lobed, roundish leaves of the hepatica, far fresher 
and more vividly green than at the blossoming time 
of the succeeding April. And if the place is not the 
fo raging-ground of birds or children, they will point 
an effective contrast to the bright red berries of the 
wintergreen or partridge-vine that flourishes in such 
localities. — Jenny Burr. 
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VIEWS ON THE CONEMAUGH. 

The traveler descending the Alleghanies from 
Cresson, westward, comes, at the foot of the moun- 
tains proper, to Conemaugh Station, Conemaugh 
Viaduct, and (at a short distance from the line of the 
road) Conemaugh Furnace, sharing with the im- 
mense Cambria Iron Works at 'Johnstown, in the 
heavy manufactures of that article — among the heav- 
iest in America. He may or may not be aware (as 
most guide-books are singularly silent on the sub- 
ject) that all these names are derived from a stream 
bearing the same beautiful Indian cognomen, and 
joining the Kiskiminetas at no great distance from 
the Station, to make way afterward northwestward 
to the Alleghany and thence to the Ohio and its ul- 
timate destinations, the Mississippi and the sea. It 
need scarcely be said, with this general locality indi- 
cated, that all the section is picturesque in the very 
highest degree ; in fact, the two descents of the Al- 



VALLEY OF THE KISKIMINETAS. — John A. Hows. 

leghanies, eastward from Cresson to Altoona, and 
westward from Cresson to Johnstown, are among the 
finest on the eastern slope. Along the Conemaugh 
some of the finest wood, water and rock effects are 
grouped ; and fortunate is it for the lovers of scenery, 
that before the lamented John A. Hows, who had 
done so much good work for The Aldine, laid clown 
his pencil forever, he completed the drawings of the 
three masterly sketches which we present, all of them 
excellent as truthful, and in some regards the very 
best that ever proceeded even from his capable hand. 
In birches, especially, Mr. Hows seemed always to 
revel, as in cedars and water-maples ; and if there 
are really any spirits among trees and waters, cog- 
nizant of those who pet and honor them, the dead 
artist must have many a mourner along the Cone- 
maugh, as in so many other choice American local- 
ities. It is a matter of sad interest to say that these 
fine pictures were the very last executed by Mr. 
Hows — the result of his last artistic tour, executed 



but a little while before his final illness, and con- 
sequently displaying that full ripening of his powers 
coming just before the lamented end. It is also only 
justice to say that the management of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in the instance involving Mr. Hows' 
tour of inspection and artistic labor, proved, as they 
have done in many other instances, their under- 
standing of the fine scenery along their line, their 
desire to place it properly before the world, and their 
respect for the artistic character — by placing at the 
artist's command every facility within their reach, for 
visiting the choicest and most retired spots, in all 
possible comfort and something nearly akin to lux- 
ury. Mr. Hows has made his last mundane sketch ; 
but the magnificent scenery of the Pennsylvania 
Road and its branches is by no means exhausted, 
and other artists will be all the more surely led to 
supplement his labors by the knowledge that their 
efforts are appreciated by those most deeply inter- 
ested in the development. 
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